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CITY OF ODESSA, 


Opessa is a flourishing seaport in the south part of 
European Russia, and is situated in the government of 
Cherson, on a small bay of the Black Sea, between the 
mouths of the Dniester and the Dnieper. ‘This place is 
entirely of modern erection, having been founded in 
1792, by Catharine II. The Emperor Alexander fol- 
lowed up the views of Catharine, and appointed as 
governor the duke of Richelieu, at that time a French 
emigrant nobleman, afterwards (in 1816) prime minister 
of _ Under his superintendence it prospered, 
and a number of public establishments were set on foot 
under the patronage of the government. The population 
in 1804 had risen to 15,000, and in 1820 to 40,000 
The present number of inhabitants is estimated at up- 
wards of 50,000. 

In point of regularity and architecture, Odessa may 
be said to be Petersburgh in miniature. In both, the 
experience of ages, and the skill and superintendence’ 
of famous architects, chiefly Italian and French, have 
contributed much to their embellishment. ‘Thus, as on 
other occasions, by an enlightened policy, Russia has 
availed herself, to a great extent of the labors, science, 
and general knowledge of her neighbors. Petersburgh, 
renovated Moscow, Odessa, Cherson, Nikoalaef, ‘Tagan- 
rog, and Novo-Tcherkask, abundantly testify the sucvess 
which has attended ‘the anxious exertions of her mo- 
narchs in raismg cities and towns, which excite the 
astonishment and the admiration of travellers from the 
most polished nations. 
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The streets of Odessa are all regular, straight, and 
spacious, and they intersect each other at right angles. 
Some of them are a mile in length, and a few are adorn- 
ed by rows of trees on each side. They are unpaved; 
and indescribably dirty in autumn and spring after heavy 
rain; all the edifices are of stone, and generally plas- 
tered over, and painted different colors. Their roofs 
are made of. wood, or of sheets of iron, gaudily painted, 
sometimes also of tiles, and of slates from the Krimea. 
Comparatively speaking, but few low houses are to be 
seen. Odessa is built upon the same limestone rock of 
which its edifices are constructed, and really it may be 
called “ Un coquillage,” a congeries of shells, which falls 
very rapidly into decay. 

The public gardens, from their central situation, are a 
great ornament to the town, and a source of pleasure to 
the inhabitants of Odessa. 

The Gradskoi Goshpital, the town hospital, or the 
civil hospital, which forms one of the most conspicuous 
objects in Odessa, stands in an elevated, airy situation, 
near the barrier of Cherson. It is a fine edifice, two 
stories in height, with columns in front, but is strangely 
disfigured by the apertures of numerous ventilators in 
its walls. 

A whitewashed edifice, adorned with columns, and 
with a green painted roof, which stands near the cathe- 
dral, had an imposing aspect, and eaused our inquines. 
We were told it was the post-office ; but we found. that, 
though part of it is so occupied, and part by the magis- 
tracy, yet that the chief part forms a prison. What a 
contrast did its interior present to the impressions which 
had been raised by its exterior! It contained 264 
prisoners, whose fate was pitiable. Every where filth, 
in various forms; reigned beyond description. Nothing 
can more deeply wound the feelings of the philanthropist, 
than the inspection’ of the jails in Russia, with the. 
exception of those at Petersburgh and Moscow. 

Among the public edifices of Odessa, the cathedral, 
dedicated, I believe, to St. Nicholas, stands the most 
conspicuous, It is finely situated in the centre of | the 
town, and in the middle of an immense square, sur- 
rounded by trees, and by a balustrade, in which are four 
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gates corresponding to the four cardinal pomts. This 
church is of considerable size; it is built in the form 
of a cross, and surmounted by a large cupola. Two of 
its fagades present fine porticos, each with a row. of 
columns. Its interior is very chaste, spacious and ele- 
gant, and its floor is formed of white and gray marble. 








HISTORICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
HOLY LAND—No. II 

The Bounpartes of the land promised to Abraham 
are, in Gen. xv. 18., stated to be from the river of Egypt 
unto the great river, the river Euphrates. Of this tract, 
however, the Israelites were not immediately put in 
possession: and although the limits of their territories 
were extended under the reigns of David and Solomon 
(2 Sam. viii. 3. et seq. 2 Chron. ix. 26.,) yet they did 
not always retain that tract. It lies far within the tem- 
perate zone, and between 31 and 33 degrees of north 
latitude, and was bounded on the west by the Mediterra- 
nean or Great Sea, as it is often called in the Scriptures ; 
on the east by Arabia; on the south by the river of 
Egypt (or the river Nile, whose eastern branch was 
reckoned the boundary of Egypt, towards the great 
desert of Shur, which lies between Egypt and Palestine,) 
and by the Desert of Sin or Beersheba, the southern 
shore of the Dead Sea, and the river Arnon; and on the 
north by the chain of mountains termed Antilibanus, 
near which stood the city of Dan: hence in the sacred 
writings we frequently meet with the expression, “ from 
Dan to Beersheba,” to denote the whole length of the 
land of Israel. 

The land of Canaan, previously to its occupation by 
the Israelites, was possessed -by the descendants of 
Canaan, the youngest son of Ham and grandson of 
Noah; who divided the country among his eleven sons, 
each of whom was the head of a numerous clan or tribe. 
(Gen. x. 15—19.) Here they resided upwards of seven 
centuries, and founded numerous republics and king- 
doms. In the days of Abraham, this region was occu- 
pied by ten nations; the Kenites, the Kenizzites, and 
the Kadmonites, to the east of Jordan; and westward; 
the Hittites, Perizzites, Rephaims, Amorites, Canaanites, 
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Girgashites, and the Jebusites (Gen. xv. 18—21.) These 
latter in the days of Moses were called the Hittites, 
Girgashites, Amorites, Canaanites, Perizzites, Hivites, 
and Jebusites. (Deut. vii. 1. Josh. iii. 10. xxiv. 11.) 
Besides these devoted nations there were others, either 
settled in the land at the arrival of the Israelites, or in 
its immediate environs, with whom the latter had to 
maintain many severe conflicts: they were six in num- 
ber, viz. the Philistines ;* the Midianites, or deseendants 
of Midian, the fourth son of Abraham, by Keturah (Gen. 
xxv. 2.;) the Moabites and Ammonites, who sprang 
from the incestuous offspring of Lot (Gen. xix. 30—38. ;) 
the Amalekites, who were descended from Amalek, the 
son of Ham, and grandson of Noah; and the Edomites, 
or descendants of Esau or Edom. 

On the conquest of Canaan by the children of Israel, 
Joshua divided it into twelve parts, which the twelve 
tribes drew by lot. The tribe of Levi, indeed, possessed 
no lands: God assigned to the Levites, who were ap- 
pointed to minister m -holy things without any secular 
encumbrance, the tenths and first-fruits of the estates of 
their brethren. Forty-eight cities were appropriated to 
their’! residence, thence called Levitical cities: these 
were dispersed among the twelve tribes, and had their 
respective suburbs with land surrounding them. Of 
these cities the Kohathites received twenty-three, the 
Gershomites thirteen, and the Merarites twelve; and 
six of them, three on each side of Jordan, were appointed 
to be cities of refuge, whither the inadvertent man-slayer 
might flee, and find an asylum from his pursuers, and be 
secured from the effects of private revenge, until cleared 
by a legal process. (Numb. xxxv. 6—15. Deut. xix. 











* In our introductory article to the Geography of the Holy Land, 
we inadvertently omitted to say that it was ee in scripture by 
the appellation of “ Palestine”? The following section therefore 
should have been inserted on page 275, immediately preceding 
the view of Mount Tabor. V. The appellation of Palestine, by 
which the whole land appears to have been called in the days of 
Moses, is derived from the Philistines, a people who migrated from 
Egypt, and having expelled the aboriginal inhabitants, settled on 
the borders of the Mediterranean; where they became so con- 
siderable, as te give their name to the whole country, though they 
in fact possessed only a small part of it. 
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4—10. Josh. xx. 7, 8.) In this division of the land 
into twelve portions, the posterity of Ephraim and Ma- 
nasseh (the two sons of Joseph) had their portions as 
distinct tribes, in consequence of Jacob having adopted 
them; and these two are reckoned instead of Joseph 
and Levi. The tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half tribe 
of Manasseh, had their portion beyond Jordan ; the rest 
settled on this side of the river. Dan was.reputed to 
be the furthest city to the north of the Holy Land, as 
Beersheba was to the south. 
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THE MOUNT OF THE BEATITUDES. 








Rae Wilson in his interesting Travels in the Holy 
Land, says. “I passed through Cana, consisting only 
of a few houses, where I was told by Michael the guide, 
St. Bartholomew had resided, and entered the plain of 
Zebulon, going along the side of a field, said to be the 
one through which our Lord walked when the disciples 
were rebuked for taking ears of corn on the Sabbath. 
Every blade upon this spot; whether it may be of grass, 
corn, or any other article raised; is held in the highest 
degree sacred; heaps are plucked up and transmitted 
to Catholic countries, where they are received with 
reverential, though superstitious devotion. After supply- 
ing myself with some blades, I arrived near where stands 
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the holy mount, which has been so eminently distin- 
guished from our Divine Master having there addressed 
himself to surrounding multitudes, hence denominated 
the “ Mountain of Beatitudes.” On alighting from my 
mule and ascending, I read upon its height, with deep 
interest, the sermon, (Matt. v.) he delivered—so highly 
comprehensive in its sublime doctrines, and the source 
of such strong consolation to believers in all ages. ‘This 
hill may have an elevation of from 200 to 300 feet, 
whence the prospect is extensive and beautiful. On the 
summit is an area of many acres, where scattered ruins 
appear to denote that it must anciently have been the 
site of a village. 








CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES, WITH SUITABLE RE-= 


FLECTIONS. 
ASTRONOMICAL SKETCHES—NO. XV. 
(Concluded from page 274.) 

The diurnal and annual motions of the planets (all 
moving in the same direction, from west to east) are in- 
disputable evidences of the wisdom, power, and goodness 
of God. For, were these globes without either diurnal 
or annual motion, one half of each planet would be 
dazzled and parched with perpetual day and the other 
half would be in perpetual darkness and cold. It is from 
the diurnal and annual motions of the earth, that we 
derive sweet interchange of day and night, and the 
beautiful and varied change of seasons. 

That such stupendous bodiés move. with such prodi- 
gious velocity, and with so much harmony and precision, 
is a subject of the greatest wonder. How beautiful, how 
harmonious, how majestic is the great machine, moved 
and directed by an almighty hand! Yet the Alinighty 
directs and governs each planet by certain laws, or 
forces, concerning the~nature of which we know but 
little ; and little can be known by the most accomplished 
philosopher. That the Creator has communicated to 
every particle of matter in the universe certain properties, 
or qualities, is evident. Gravity appears to be one of 
these properties. If matter were destitute of this pro- 
perty, the earth and planets could not have existed one 
minute after they had received their diurnal motion ; for 
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without gravity, to keep them together, the rotation of 
these globes would have shattered them to pieces, and 
have dissipated them through the heavens. But what 
this property is, and by what laws it acts, must remain 
a mystery to man. It is our duty to admire the wisdom 
and power of the great Creator, who has communicated 
to the materials of which the world consists, such an 
active quality as at once serves not only to preserve the 
globes entire, but to cause them to revolve about their 
luminous centre, in orbits which are the most commodi- 
ous for every purpose for which they were created. 

It is evident that the system of the planets is the work 
of an all-wise, kind, and powerful Being, who has left 
nothing to chance ; but from the beginning marked their 
respective paths, determined their distances and motions, 
and the exact time of their revolutions. ‘This more fully 
appears from the case of comets ; whose motions, direc- 
tions, and orbits are entirely different from those of the 
planets. ‘The orbits of comets are exceedingly eccen- 
trical; and their eccentricity is a wise arrangement of 
the Creator, to prevent these wandering bodies from dis- 
turbing either the planets, or one another; for by this 
means they have sufficient space to move in; and by 
ascending to very great distances beyond the system of 
the planets, -and spending most of their time in such 
remote regions of the universe, they do not incommode 
either the planets or each other. The fact, that hun- 
dreds of these eccentric bodies move with amazing 
velocity in all directions, cross the orbits of all the planets 
occasionally, at different parts and different times, and 
this for thousands of years, without any injury to those 
planets, is a subject of the greatest astonishment ; and ° 
fully proves that the infinite wisdom and power of God 
direct, uphold, and govern the whole creation. Were 
the orbits of the planets either greater or less, or were 
their motion quicker or slower, or were the orbits of the 
comets more, or less eccentric, greater or less, or their 
motion quicker or slower, it is more than probable, that 
these wandering bodies would, by attraction, or by con- ’ 
tact, have either shattered or deranged the solar system. 
“ O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the 
earth, who hast set thy glory above the heavens !” 
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Having finished our sketches-on the noble science of 
Astronomy, we shall conclude with a few reflections.* 

From the view which we have taken of the diversity 
and grandeur of God’s works, it becomes us, as ignorant, 
weak, and sinful creatures, to bow down before the 
omnipotent Creator, and acknowledge his greatness, 
majesty, and power. Shall ignorant man, whose taber- 
nacle is in the dust, and who is but of yesterday, dare to 
contend with the, great God? How absurd it is, to 
dispute his wisdom, or his power, or authority! And 
how wicked it is to live in a state of rebellion against 
Him who is the High and Lofty One that inhabiteth 
eternity, and whose name is holy; who saith, “ Heaven 
is my throne, and the earth is my footstool ;” and who 
is able, by an act of his will, to consign our bodies to the 
dust, and our spirits to endless death! “ He is glorious 
in holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders ;” and 
“with Him is terrible majesty.” Let all the earth 
tremble before him, and acknowledge that he reigneth 
in heaven above, and among the children of men. As 
we ought to dread his displeasure, so we ought to love 
Him, who has created all things for his own glory ; and 
especially man, whom he has endued with powers of 
intellect capable of mvestigating the works of creation, 
of contemplating the perfections of his Maker,—and with 
an immortal spirit, capable of enjoying the divine favour 
on earth, and of dwelling for ever in a state of happiness 
in the presence of God and the Lamb. 

Let the consideration of the stupendous magnitudes 
and number of the heavenly bodies, together with their 
amazing distances, order, and motions, lead us to repose 
entire confidence in that great and glorious Being who 
is ever present with all his works; and who upholds, 
directs, and governs the whole system of the universe 
by the word of his power. Can we for a moment dis- 
trust that wisdom which directs such stupendous worlds, 
and that power by which they are upheld, and moved 
with such astonishing rapidity round their respective 
centres ? 








* In the Astronomical Sketches inserted in the Monthly Re- 
pository, for Sept. 1830, the following mistakes occur, which the 
reader is requested to correct:—Page 106, for 270,000,000, read 
270,000,000,000 ; and page 107, for 702 read 788. 
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Let the contemplation of the glories and wonders dis- 
covered in the heavens, lead us to see how weak and 
foolish it is to value this world, or any portion of it, so 
as to neglect the things of God; or to value ourselves 
merely because we possess a small portion of a world 
which is itself but a speck or atom, when compared with 
those numberless, worlds of light by which we are 
surrounded. 

It should be our great business in this world to set 
our affections on things above, not’ on things on the 
earth; and to live m reference to that endless state of 
rest and blessedness which God has prepared for them 
that love him. For, great and glorious as the heavens 
are, yet they bear no comparison with that glory which 
“eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither hath entered 
into the heart of man to conceive.” 

Immortal as we are, we should aspire to those bless- 
ings which are calculated to make us truly happy, and 
which neither this world nor the whole creation ¢an 
bestow ; that happiness which emanates from God, the 
fountain of all good, who alone is able to fill our souls 
with celestial joys. Let us aspire after that heavenly 
place, where there is fulness of joy, and where we 
survey the distant regions of the universe, and view 
those glorious works which so astonish us in our present 
state ; but with which we are so imperfectly acquainted, 
on account of, their distances from us. Let_us live to 
Him who loved us, and gave himself for us, and long to 
be conformed to his image; that when it may please 
him to call us from earth, we may be admitted to that 
world where “God shall wipe away all tears-from our 
eyes, and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow ~ 
nor crying, neither any pain ; for there the former things 
are done away.” In that world, there is no need of the 
sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it: for the “glory 
of God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereef ” 

Here pause! here ponder, O my soul! and think 
What majesty divine attendant waits 
On the great King of kings, enthroned in light : 
People of every nation under heaven, 
And every tongue, whose numbers none can count; 
The spirits of the just who lived by faith ; 
The general assembly of the saints ; 
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Angels, an host wipe yp Am 

ye a @herubim, and ph bright, 
These all surround the throne, their faces veil, 
And fall with prostrate a the ground. 
With one accord they tune their golden harps, 
And, with harmonious melody inspt 

In highest notes, and strains immortal join, 

And ceaseless sing their fav’rite hymn of praise: 
* All blessing, honor, wisdom, glory, might, 
Dominion, thanksgiving, be ascribed 

To Him that sits upon th’ eternal throne, 

And to the Lamb that reigns for evermore.” 


Puitie GarreEtrT. 














THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFI- 
CULTIES} 
ILLUSTRATED BY ANECDOTES. 
Humble Station no Obstacle. Metastasio; Hadyn; Opie; Parini; Prideaux ; 
Saunders; Lioneus; Lomonosoff, B. Jonson; John Hunter. 


It would be easy to continue to a much greater length 
our enumeration of individuals who, smitten by the love 
of knowledge, have nobly surmounted the impediments 
thrown in the way of its acquisition by an humble birth 
or early indigence. Many of the most remarkable of 
these cases we shall have an opportunity of introducing 
under other heads of the subject; but, at present, we 
may merely mention a few of those which’ we may not 
afterwards find so convenient an occasion of noticing. 
The celebrated Italian poet Merastas1o was the son 
of a common mechanic, and used when a little boy to 
sing his extemporaneous verses about the streets. ‘The 
father of Hapyn, the great musical composer, was a 
wheelwright, and filled also the humble occupation of 
sexton, while his mother was at the same time a servant 
in the establishment of a neighboring nobleman. ‘The 
father of the painter, Oper, was a working carpenter in 
Cornwall. ' 

The parents of Sesastian Castatto, the elegant 
Latin ‘translator of the Bible, were poor peasants, who 
lived among the mountains in Dauphiny. The Abbé 
HavTerevite, who distinguished himself in the seven- 
teenth century, by his inventions in clock and watch- 
making, was the son of a baker. Parrn1, the modern 
satiric poet of Italy, was the son of a peasant, who died 
when he was in his boyhood, and left him to be the only 
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support of his widowed mother; while, to add to his 
difficulties, he was attacked in his nineteenth year by a 
paralysis, which rendered him a cripple for life. The 
parents of Dr. Joun Pripeavux, who afterwards rose to 
be Bishop of Worcester, were in such poor. circum- 
stances, that they were with difficulty able to keep him 








_at school till he had learned to read and write; and he 


obtained the rest of his education by walking on foot to 
Oxford, and getting employed in the first instance as 
assistant in the kitchen of Exeter College, in which 
society he remained till he gradually made his way to a 
fellowship. The father of Inigo Jones, the great archi- 
tect, who built the Banqueting-house at Whitehall, and 
many other well-known edifices, was a cloth-worker ; 
and he himself was also destined originally for a me- 
chanical employment. Sir Epmunp. Saunpers, Chief 
Justice of the Court of King’s Bench in the reign of 
Charles [I., was originally an errand-boy at the Inns of 
Court, and gradually acquired the elements of his know- 
ledge of the law by being employed to copy precedents. 
Linn vs, the founder of the science of Botany, although 
the son of the clergyman of a small village in Sweden, 
was for some time apprenticed to a shoemaker ; and was 
only rescued from his humble employment by aceident- 
ally meeting one day a physician named Rothman, who, 
having entered into conversation with him, was so much 
struck with his intelligence, that he sent him to the 
university. ‘The father of Micnar. Lomonosorr, one 
of the most celebrated Russian poets of the last century, 
and who eventually attained the highest literary dignities 
in his own country, was only a simple fisherman. Young 
Lomonosoff had great difficulty in acquiring as much 
education as enabled him to read and write; and it was 
only by running away from his father’s house, and 
taking refuge in a monastery at Moscow, that he found 
means to obtain an acquaintance with the higher 
branches of literature. The famous Ben Jonson work- 
ed for some time as a bricklayer or mason; “ and let 
not them blush,” says Fuller, speaking of this circum- 
stance in his ‘ English Worthies,’ with his usual amusing, 
but often expressive quaintness, “let not them blush that 
have, byt those that have not, a lawful ealling. He 
Vou. I. 26 
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helped in the building of the new structure of Lincoln’s 
Inn, when, having a trowel in his hand, he had a book 
in his pocket.” 

Perer Ramus, one of the most celebrated writers 
and intrepid thinkers of the sixteenth century, was em- 
ployed in his childhood as a shepherd, and obtained his 
education by serving as a lacquey in the College of 
Navarre. The Danish astronomer, LoncomonTanvus, 
was the son of a labourer, and, while attending the 
academical lectures at Wyburg through the day, was 
obliged to work for his support during a part of the 
night. ‘The elder Daviv Parevs, the eminent German 
Protestant divine, who was afterwards Professor of 
Theology at Heidelberg, was placed in his youth as an 
apprentice, first with an apothecary, and then with a 
shoemaker. Hans Sacus, one of the most famous of 
the early German poets, and a scholar of considerable 
learning, was the son of a taylor, and served an appren- 
ticeship himself, first to a shoemaker, and afterwards to 
a weaver, at which last trade, indeed, he continued to 
work during the rest of his life. Joun Fotcz, another 
old German poet, was a barber. Lucas Corne.tsz, a 
Dutch painter of the sixteenth century, who visited 
England during the reign of Henry VIII., and was 
patronised by that monarch, was obliged, while in his 
own country, in order to support his large family, to 
betake himself to the profession of a cook. Dr. Isaac 
Mappox, who, in the reign of George II., became 
bishop, first of St. Asaph, and then of Worcester, and 
who is well known by his work in defence of the 
Doctrine and Discipline of the Church of England, lost 
both his parents, who belonged to a very humble rank 
of life, at an early age, and was, in the first instance, 
placed by his trices with a pastry-cook. The late Dr. 
Isaac Mitner, Dean of Carlisle and Lucasian Profes- 
sor of the Mathematics at Cambridge, who had the 
reputation of one of the first mathematicians of that 
University, and who published some ingenious papers 
on Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, in the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Transactions,’ was originally a weaver—as was 
also his brother Josepn, the well-known author of a 
‘History of the Church.’ Of the same profession was 
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also, in his younger days, the late Dr. Josepn Wuire, 
Professor of Arabic at Oxford. Casserio,a well-known 
Italian anatomist, was initiated in the elements of Medi- 
cal Science by a surgeon of Padua, with whom he had 
lived originally as a domestic servant. Joun CurisTIAN 
THEDEN, who rose to be chief surgeon to the Prussian 
army under Frederick II., had in his youth been ap- 
prenticed to a tailor. 

The celebrated Joun Hunter, one of the greatest 
anatomists that ever lived, scarcely received any educa- 
tion whatever until he was twenty years old. He was 
born in the year 1728, in Lanarkshire; and being the 
youngest of a family of ten, and the child of his father’s 
old age, would seem to have been brought up with the 
most foolish and unfortunate indulgence. When he was 
only ten years old his father died ; and under the charge 
of his mother it is probable that he was left to act as he 
chose, with still less restraint than ever. Such was his 
aversion at this time to anything like regular application, 
that it was with no ‘small difficulty, we are told, he had 
been taught even the elements of reading and writing ; 
while an attempt that was made to give him some know- 
ledge of Latin, (according to the plan of education then 
almost universally followed in regard to the sons of even 
the smallest landed proprietors in Scotland,) was, after 
a short space, abandoned altogether. ‘Thus he grew up, 
spending his time merely in country amusements, and for 
many years without even thinking, as it would appear, 
of any profession by which he might earn a livelihood. 

His elder brother, William, afterwards the celebrated 
Dr. Hunter, had very recently settled as a medical 
practitioner in London; but had already begun to dis- 
tinguish himself as a lecturer and anatomical demon- 
strator. To him John determined to address himself. 
The rumor of the one brother’s success and growing 
reputation had probably, even before this time, awakened 
something of ambition in the other, with a wish to escape 
from the obscure fortune to which he seemed destined. 
John now wrote to his brother, offering him his services 
as an assistant in his dissecting room, and intimating, 
that if this proposal should not be accepted, he meant 
to enlist in the army. Fortunately for science, his 
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letter was answered in the way he wished. On his 
brother’s invitation he set out for the metropolis. He 
was now put to work in the manner in which he had 
requested to be employed. His brother, we are in- 
formed by Sir Everard Home, his first and best biogra- 
pher} gave him an arm to dissect, so as to display the 
muscles, with directions how it should be done ; and the 
performance of the pupil, even in this his commencing 
essay, greatly exceeded the expectations of his instructor. 
The doctor then put into his hands another arm, in 
which all the arteries were injected, and these, as well as 
the muscles, were to be exposed and preserved. So satis- 
fied was Dr. Hunter with his brother’s performance of this 
task, that he assured him he would in time become an 
excellent anatomist, and would not want employment. 

So rapid, at all events, was the progress which he 
made in the study of anatomy, that he had not been a 
year in London when he was considered by his brother 
as qualified to teach others, and was attended accord- 
ingly by a class of his own. His talents, and the patron- 
age of his brother together, brought him now every day 
more and more into notice. It does not belong to our 
purpose to trace the progress of his success after this 

int. We may merely remark, that long before his 
death he had placed himself, by universal acknowledg- 
ment, at the head of living anatomists; and was regarded, 
indeed, as having done more for surgery and physiology 
than any other investigator of these branches of science 
that had ever existed. 

The important discoveries, and peculiar and most 
original views, by which John Hunter succeeded in 
throwing so much new light upon the subject of the 
functions of animal life, were derived, as is well known, 
principally from the extraordinary zeal, patience, and 
ingenuity, with which he pursued the study of compara- 
tive anatomy, or thé examination of the structure of the 
inferior animals as compared with that of man. To this 
study he devoted his time, his labour, and, it may be 
said, his fortune ; for nearly every shilling that he could 
save from his professional gains was expended in collect- 
ing those foreign animals, and other rare specimens, by 
means of which he prosecuted his inquiries. 
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In order to procure subjects for his researches in 
comparative anatomy, his practice was to apply to the 
keeper of the wild beasts in the Tower, and the proprie- 
tors of the other menageries in town, for the bodies of 
such of their animals as died, in consideration of which 
he used to give them other rare animals to exhibit, on 
condition of also receiving their remains at their death. 
His friends and former pupils, too, were wont to send 
hit from every part of the world, subjects for his 
favourite investigations. “In this retreat (at Brompton,) 
he had collected,” - Sir Everard Home, “ many kinds 
of animals and birds; and it was to him a favourite 
amusement in his walks to attend to their actions and 
their habits, and to make them familiar with him. The 
fiercer animals were those to which he was most partial, © 
and he had several of the bull kind from different 
of the world. Among these was a beautiful small bull 
he had received from the Queen, with which he used to 
wrestle in play, and entertain himself with its exertions 
in its own defence. In one of these conflicts, the bull 
overpowered him and got him down; and had not one 
of the servants accidentally come by, and frightened the 
animal away, this frolic would probably have cost him 
his life.” On another occasion, “two leopards,” says 
the same biographer, “that were kept chained in an out- 
house, had broken from their confinement, and got into 
the yard among some dogs, which they immediately 
attacked. The howling this produced alarmed the whole 
neighborhood. Mr. Hunter ran into the yard to see 
what was the matter, and found one of them getting up 
the wall to make his escape, the other surrounded by 
the dogs. He immediately laid hold of them both, and 
carried them back to their den; but as soon as they 
were secured, and he had time to reflect upon the risk 
of his own situation, he was so much affected that he 
was in danger of fainting.” Mr. Hunter died in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age, in 1793. 

It is important to remark, that, with all his powers, 
this wonderful man never entirely overcame the dis- 
advantages entailed upon him by the neglect in which he 
had been allowed to spend his early years. 

26* 
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In Egypt the rice grounds are inundated from the 
time of sowing nearly to harvest: the seed 1s commonly 
cast upon the water, a practice twice alluded to in 
scripture. Balaam, prophesying of Israel, Num. xxiv. 
7. says, “His seed shall be in many waters ;” and 
Solomon, when speaking of acts of charity in his beauti- 
ful exhortations, Eccl. xi. 1. “ Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, for thou shalt find it after many days,” finely 
intimates, that as he who commits the seed to the waters, 
which is the mode of sowing in that country, always 
reaps after a certain interval the abundant recompense 
of his labor, so they that regard the sufferings of the 
distressed, and cast their bread upon the waters by 
feeding the hungry or clothing the naked, shall in no 
wise lose their reward, but find it after many days. 
This custom completely elucidates the meaning of the 
preacher, which has been greatly mistaken by many, 
who suppose that his allusion was to bread cast into the 
rivers or upon the waters of the ocean, which it is obvious 
could seldom, if ever, be found again, for substances 
of that kind are very soon disposed of by both birds 
and fishes. 
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In order to cover the lands with the water upon which 
they cast their seed, various methods are employed by 
the Egyptians. ‘To raise the waters of the Nile into the 
high ground near the river, they use buckets fastened to 
a wheel, something like those used to some of our deep 
wells; but where the land is not much elevated above 
the surface of the river, they employ the simple and 
probably very ancient contrivance of lifting it in a basket 
apparently lined with close matting or leather._ This is 
the mode represented: two men holding the basket 
between them by a cord in each hand fastened to the 
edge of it, lower it into the Nile, and then swing it 
between them, until it acquires a velocity sufficient to 
enable them to throw the water over a bank into a canal 
near the river. ‘The regular continuance of their motion, 
gives them at a distance the appearance of automaton 
figures rather than of living beings. They work with 
only a coarse sort of cotton shirt girded round their 
loins, and sometimes entirely naked, exposed to the sun’s 
most powerful rays during the whole day, repeating one 
of the Arabian sungs; for they seem to havea peculiar 
air adapted to every kind of labor. 


YOUNG GENTLEMEN'S DEPARTMENT. 
FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 


Extracts from an Address of President How, to the 
graduates of Dickinson College. 

The great end of education, as you have often been 
reminded, is the formation of character ; of a character 
marked by lofty, intellectual and moral excellence. On 
the formation of such a character greatly depends your 
usefulness and honor through life, and the reward for 
well doing which in the world to come you will receive 
from your righteous Judge. A mind richly fraught with 
knowledge, and a heart deeply imbued with the fear of 
God and the love of virtue, bestow on character a love- 
liness, an elevation and grandeur that can be derived 
from no other sources: and happy indeed shall we 
esteem ourselves, if our instructions and counsels have 
awakened in your bosoms a fixed determination to seek 
such high endowments, 
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The period at which you enter on the theatre of action 
is one of unusual excitement and effort in every part of 
the world. Great changes are taking place in the physi- 
cal, the intellectual, and the moral condition of mankind ; 
a feverish restlesness seems to pervade every rank and 
every nation; and mighty conflicting energies are at 
work, which threaten to alter the whole aspect of society. 
Under such circumstances, we view with deep interest 
the entrance of every new actor on the troubled scene. 
To you we look as the future guardians of the Institu- 
tions of your country ; the patrons and protectors of its 
freedom, its science and its morals. ‘They who now 
occupy the chief stations in the great drama of life will 
soon pass away, and their places be vacated by death, 
while you will be called forward to fill them. A liberal 
education gives to its possessor incalculable advantages, 
and is of inestimable worth. By enlarging and invigo- 
rating the mind, it qualifies for doing great good or great 
mischief; and no one can calculate the amount of 
influence which you may exert or of good which you 
may perform. Aspire then to distinguished usefulness. 
Suffer not your present attainments to be lost and your 
talents to become enfeebled by sloth ; but fit yourselves 
for acting a high, dignified | useful part in life. 

To qualify yourselves for thus acting, you must be 
willing to undergo that labor and previous preparation, 
without which no superior excellence was ever obtained. 
No talents, however splendid, nor wealth, nor worldly 
connexions and influence, can ever compensate for the 
absence of these; and with these you may accomplish 
almost every thing. 

The amount of influence to which you may attain, 
and of good which you will accomplish, will greatly 
depend on the cultivation which you bestow upon your 
mind, and the amount of knowledge you acquire. 

We hope that none of you will think that you have 
now completed your studies. You have just begun 
them. All that hitherto we have been able to accom- 
plish ; indeed, all that we have aimed at, is, to teach you 
how to study, and to spread out before you the wide 
extent of the field of science on which you have just 
entered, The amount of your future attainments will 
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depend upon yourselves. You can make yourselves 
almost what you please. Moderate talents, with un- 
remitting, well directed effort, will effect astonishing 
improvement. 

It will soon be necessary for you to select a profession 
for life. Whatever that profession may be, choose it 
with deliberation, with the advice of your parents, and 
with prayer to the Father of lights for his direction ; and 
when you have once chosen it, enter on it with a fixed 
determination to excel; with ardent attachment to it— 
with pure motives and with elevated views. I trust that 
each of you will aim at distinction and eminence in his 
profession, and be assured that nothing will conduce 
more to this than a thorough acquaintance with it in all 
its departments, and with every branch of science that 
belongs to it. Let me advise you not to enter on it too 
early and without suitable preparation. A too great 
eagerness to enter on public life ix perhaps character- 
istic of our youth. ‘They do not sufficiently appreciate 
the importance of rich intellectual furniture ; and hence 
instead of appearing with the majesty and vigor of 
intellectual giants, too many pass through life puny and 
feeble dwarfs. No stable and magnificent edifice can 
be erected on a scanty and weak foundation, and no 
great eminence can be attained without those thorough 
acquirements which result from close study. In aiming 
to arrive at eminence you must expect difficulties and 
discouragements. ‘The indolent will be displeased at 
your industry, and as they are unwilling to submit to the 
labor. which is necessary to place them on an équality 
with you, they will endeavor by misrepresentation to 
draw you down to a level with them; they will attempt 
to excuse their own indolence by representing you as 
ambitious, proud, and aspiring. ivals will oppose and 
thwart you, and envy and jealousy will often detract 
from your merits. Expect these things and disregard 
them. Pursue your way straight onward in the path of 
duty, and you will overcome every obstacle that envy, 
and jealousy, and malice, and misrepresentation, may 
oppose to you. 

But, besides a thorough acquaintance with your pro- 
fession in all its departments, endeavor to acquire a 
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rich store of various knowledge. Knowledge is now so 
generally diffused among all classes of society, and the 
field of science which modern discoveries and improve- 
ments have opened, are so very extensive, that a man 
must possess high attainments to rise to distinction. 
But where this distinction is possessed, it greatly in 
creases respectability and influence, and consequently 
the ability to benefit others. A truly learned man can 
never be contemptible without his own fault: either 
through vicious habits and indulgences, or through the 
adoption of bad principles.—Learning elevates to greater 
dignity than wealth: it softens, refines and adorns the 
character: it gives liberal, generous and elevated views 
and feelings, and is a source of pure and lasting pleasure. 





DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

STRUCTURES FOR PROTECTING EGGS.—MASON-WASPS. 

Most persons have more or less acquaintance with 
the hives of the social species of bees and wasps: but 
little is generally known of the nests constructed by the 
solitary species, though in many respects these are not 
inferior to the others in displays of ingenuity and skill. 
We admire the social bees, laboring together for one 
common end, in the same way that we look with delight 
upon the great division of labor in a well-ordered manu- 
factory. As in a cotton-mill, some attend to the carding 
of the raw material, some to its formation into single 
threads, some to the gathering these threads upon 
spindles, others to the union of many threads into one, 
—all laboring with invariable precision because they 
attend to a single object ;—so do we view with delight 
and wonder the successive steps by which the hive-bees 
bring their beautiful work to its completion,—striving, 
by individual efforts, to accomplish their general task, 
never impeding each other by useless assistance, each 
taking a particular department, and each knowing its 
own duties. We may, however, not the less admire the 
solitary wasp or bee, who begins and finishes every part 
of its destined work; just as we admire the ingenious 
mechanic who perfects something useful or ornamental 
entirely by the labor of his own hands,—whether he 
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be the patient Chinese carver, who cuts the most 
elaborately decorated boxes out of a solig piece of ivory, 
or the turner of Europe, who produces every variety 
of elegant form by the skilful application of the simplest 
means. ” 

Our land abounds with many varieties of solitary wasps 
and bees; and their nests may therefore be easily dis- 
covered by those who, in the proper seasons, are desirous 
of observing the peculiarities of their architecture. 

In September, 1828, a common species of solitary 
mason-wasp (Odynerus, Latr.) was observed on the 





Odynerus.—Natural size. 
cast wall of a house, very busy in excavating a hole in 
one of the bricks, about five feet from the ground. 
Whether there might not have been an accidental hole 
in the brick, before the wasp commenced her labors, is 
unknown, as she had made considerable progress in the 
work when first observed ; but the brick was one of the 
hardest of the yellow sort. The most remarkable cir- 
cumstance in the process of hewing into the brick, was 
the care of the msect in removing to a distance the 
fragments which from time to time she succeeded in 
detaching. It did not appear to suit her design to wear 
down the brick, particle by particle, as the furniture 





Mandibles—Jaws of Mason-Wasp.—Greitly magnified. 
beetle (Anobium pertinar) does, in maiting its pin-hole 
galleries in old wood. Our wasp-architect, on the con- 
trary, by means of her strong tranchant-toothed jaws, 
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seed. It might have been supposed that these fragments 
would have been tossed out of the hole as the work pro- 
ceeded, without further concern; as the mole tosses 
above ground the earth which has been cleared out of 
its subterranean gallery. ‘The wasp was of a different 
opinion ; for it was possible that a heap of brick chips, 
at the bottom of the wall, might lead to the discovery of 
her nest by some of her enemies, particularly by one or 
other of the numerous tribe of what are called ichneumon 
flies. This name is given to them, from the similarity 
of their habit of destroying eggs to that of the little 
animal which proves so formidable an encmy to the 
multiplication of the crocodile of Egypt. ‘They may be 
also denominated cuckoo flies, because, like that bird, 
they thrust their egg into the nest of another species. 
These flies are continually prowling about and prying 
into every corner, to find, by stealth, a nidus for their 
eggs. It might have been some such consideration as 
this which induced the wasp to carry off the fragments 
as they were successively detached. That concealment 
was the motive, indeed, was proved; for one of the 
fragments which fell out of the hole by accident, she 
immediately sought for at the bottom of the wall, and 
carried off like the rest. It was no easy matter to get 
out one of the fragments, as may readily be conceived 
when the size of the insect is compared with that of the 
entrance, of which this (@) is the exact size, as taken 
from the impression of a bit of dough upon the hole wnen 
finished. It was only by seizing the fragment with her 
jaws, and retreating backwards, that the matter could be 
accomplished ; though, after the interior of the excavation 
was barely large enough to admit of her turning round, 
she more than once attempted to make her exit head- 
foremost, but always unsuccessfully. The weight of 
the fragments removed did not appear to impede her 
flight, and she generally returned to her task in about 
two or three minutes. 

Within two days the excavation was completed ; but 
it required two other days to line it with a coating of 
clay, to deposit the eggs, two in number, and no doubt, 
t0 mprison a few live spiders or caterpillars, for the 
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young when hatched,—a process which was first observ- 
ed by Ray and Willoughby, but which has since been 
frequently ascertained. In the present instance, this 
peculiarity was not seen; but the little architect was 
detected in closing up the entrance, which was formed 
of a layer of clay more than double the thickness of the 
interior lining. In November following, we hewed away 
the brick around this nest, and found the whole excava- 
tion was rather less than an inch in depth. 
Notwithstanding all the precautions of the careful 
parent to conceal her nest, it was found out by one of 
the cuckoo flies (Tachina larvarum ?)—probably a com- 
mon species very similar to the house-fly, but rather 





Cuckoo- Fly—(Tachina larvarum ?)—Natural size. 
larger, which deposited an egg there; and the grub 
hatched from it, after devouring one of the wasp-grubs, 
formed itself a cocoon (a,) as did the other undevoured 





Mason-Wasp’s Nest and Cocoons.—About one-third the natural-vize, 


grub of the wasp (d.) Both awaited the return of 
summer to change into winged insects, burst their cere- 
ments, and proceed as their parents did. 


THE AMERICAN SNOW-BIRD. 

The Snow-bird of America is remarked among or- 
nithologists for the obscurity which hangs round its his- 
tory. On the first approach of winter, it suddenly 
makes its appearance at the farm-houses, apparently 
driven by the inclemency of the weather to court the 
Vou. I. 
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society of man. Whence it comes no one can tell, and 
whither it goes, (for its exit is as sudden as its entrance,) 
no one has yet been able to discover. It is supposed by 
some to be, in reality, another bird, only that its plum- 
age, by some mysterious and irresistible power, has 
been suddenly and entirely changed. It delights to 
hover near hay-ricks, feeding on the wheat which they 
contain ; while, in very bleak weather, when the ground 
is clad in universal snow, and the air is piercingly cold, 
it may be easily attracted to the parlor window, by 
throwing forth a few crumbs—the desolation of its lot 
causing it to forget its natural fearof man. There is a 
feeling of melancholy passes across the mind, when the 
bleak and dreary landscape, deserted by all other ten- 
ants of the air, is only enlivened with the presence of 
the mournful Snow-bird. Yet, even in the bitterest 
weather, he is always gay and lively ; and the desola- 
tion of the scenery around him seems to have no sad- 
dening effect upon his cheerful heart.— 


From distant climes which none can tell, 
In dress of bright and changeful hue, 

I greet the bird beloved so — 
When childhood’s hours around me flew. 


Sure, though the northern storms may spend 
Their fury over field and tree, 

Their blasts are welcome, if they send 
So gay a visitant as thee. 


I care not that the laughing spring 
Its blue-bird messenger may own ; 
If winter be but sure to bring 
The Snow-bird I have always known. 


How oft in childhooa’s rainvow nours. 
I’ve watch’d thee at the parlor pane ; 

Hiding thee from the ruthless showers, 
Till vernal airs shall breathe again! 


Oh! how my youthful eyes would strain, 
Pursuing in thy wayward track! - 
How oft I’ve spread the attractive grain, 

To bring thy wandering pinions back? 


Yes, gentle bird! I mind the time 

Thou’st sported round my window-seat, 
(Thoughtless of evil, as of crime,) 
Pleased, it would seem, my face to greet,— 

































The Fear of Death. 


And feeding with confiding stay, 
On tiny crumbs I threw to thee :— 

*T were base, ’twere cruel, to betray 
A bird that ne’er had injured me. 


There breathes an everlasting Power, 
Unknown, but felt—unseen, but heard ; 
He clothes each tree, He tints each flower ; 

His arm protects my darling bird. 








Let winter come with stormy voice ; 

Let snow-wreathes crown the highest hill ; 
He bids thee in the storm rejoice, 

He sees, protects, and feeds thee still. 








INTERESTING AND USEFUL EXTRACTS. 
THE FEAR OF DEATH. 


There is nothing to which we are subject in this life, 
that presents a more formidable aspect than death. It 
is the boundary of all human prospects, and the end of 
every earthly enjoyment—it is justly styled the king of 
terrors! Its victorious sceptre has humbled the glory 
of successive empires and the pride of kings. It enters 
alike the palace of the greatest earthly prince, and the 
most secluded cave of the solitary hermit. 

Men have succeeded in fortifying themselves against 
implacable enemies, but the strongest bulwarks and the 
most solid towers, afford no shelter from the ruthless 
arrows of death. No stratagem however deeply laid, 
can avert or retard for a single moment, its triumphant 
progress. Faithful in its work, this messenger of the 
grave leaps the highest walls, and the most inaccessible 
rocks, in pursuit of the victims of its rage—the subjects 
of the Almighty’s firm decree, “ dust thou art, and unto 
dust thou shalt return.” 

The blood of every living thing, for nearly six thou- 
sand years, hath not been sufficient to quench the thirst 
of the devouring monster—its insatiable hunger never 
cries it is enough. Inexorable in its demands, it regards 
not the tears of affection_nor the entreaties of friends, 
but plucks from the mothes’s arms the darling of her 
hopes, and delights in trampling upon the beauties of 
innocence and youth. We weep! but it mocks our 
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lamentations, and laughs at our grief. 
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We go to yonder house, and behold the trophies of 
its sway—before us, cold as a marble statue, and silent, 
lies one whose voice we have often heard. We see 
the winding sheet—the hearse—the solemn train—the 
narrow pit. We hear! the funeral knell—the sobs of 
mourning friends—the rumbling earth—and from the 
midst, a voice, a voice! fearful! and filling us with 
apprehension !—familiar, yet often disregarded. From 
it we learn that we ere long must die, and be seen no 
more for ever! 

But why are apprehensions cherished at the near 
approach of death? Is it the agonies of nature’s last 
struggle! Is it the dark silence of the grave that fills 
us with forebodings so fearful? No! It is not these 
alone that gives to death its dreadful aspect. It is the 
conscious thought that it opens to us the untried realities 
of another world. It is the reflection, that with all our 
sins and follies, we must pass a solemn test at the judg- 
ment bar of God! 








—@— 
ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON. 


The surprise and capture of the Hessian troops at 
Trenjon, is a well remembered event in our revolutionary 
history. It occurred at the darkest period of the strug- 
gle, and_it was in the hour when the hopes of the most 
sanguine had almost failed, that God so signally inter- 
posed to save our land. On that eventful morning, 
Colonel Biddle, of Philadelphia, rode by the side of 
Washington, and it is from his oft-repeated relation 
of the circumstances of that contest that we have deriv- 
ed our knowledge of the following interesting fact. The 
American troops crossed the Delaware about nine miles 
above ‘Trenton, and marched in two divisions upon the 
town. ‘This unexpected approach and vigorous attack 
of foes, supposed to be dispirited and defeated, was com- 
pletely successful ; and although the floating ice in the 
riyer had delayed the crossing, and it was 8 o’clock 
when Washington entered the village, the victory was 
gained with an ease altogether unexpected. In a few 
minutes all the outguards were driven in, and the Ame- 
rican forces having surrounded the town, resistance 
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became fruitless, and the enemy surrendered. When 
this event was communicated to Washington, he -was 
pressing forward, and animating his troops by his voice 
and example. Instantly checking his horse, and throw- 
ing the reins upon his neck, the venerable man raised 
his hands and eyes to heaven, and thus silently and em- 
phatically acknowledged whence the victory had come, 
and what aid he had implored to guard his beloved coun- 
—- the perilous conflict. It was not until the lapse 
of about a minute, that he paused from his devout thank- 
fulness, and ordered the troops to stand to their arms. 


—~p— 
MARTIN LUTHER’S SEAL. 





Letitia per Mortem. 


This curious and authentic relic is thus explained ;— 
The cross in the corner, towards which Pegasus flies, 
intimates that Christians should always follow wherever 
it leads. ‘The wings show that our flight should be up- 
wards—continually advancing towards heaven. Over 
the cross is a full-blown rose, the original seal of Martin 
Luther, and upon that another cross, signifying that 
since the gospel has been opened and publicly preached, 
we see in it nothing but Christ and him crucified. We 
here leave this explanation, with the untranslated motto, 
as a paraphrastic exercise for the poetical talents of our 
intelligent readers. 

—f—~ 
ORATORY. 

The great rule which the masters of rhetoric press 
much, can never be enough remembered, that to make a 
man speak well and pronounce with a right emphasis, 
he ought thoroughly to understand all that he says, be 
27* 
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fully persuaded of it, and bring himself to have those 
affections which he desires to infuse into others. He 
that is persuaded of the truth of what he says, and has a 
concern about it in his mind, will pronounce with a 
natural vehemence that is far more lively than all the 
strains that art can lead him to. An orator must be an 
honest man, and speak always on the side of truth, and 
study to feel all that he says, and then he will speak 
it so as to make others feel it likewise —Cambray’s 
Dialogues on Eloquence. 
—p— 
TRUTH AND SINCERITY. 

Truth and sincerity have all the advantages of ap- 
pearance and many more. If the show of any thing be 
good, the reality must be better ; for why does any man 
dissemble, or seem to be that which he is not, but 
because he ghinks to have such a quality as he pretends 
to; for to counterfeit and dissemble, is to put on the 
appearance of some real excellency. Now the best 
way for a man to seem to be any thing, is really to be 
what he would seem to be. It is hard to personate and 
act a part long; for where truth is not at the bottom, 
nature will betray herself one time or other. When a 
man has once forfeited the reputation of his integrity, 
nothing will then serve his turn, neither truth nor 
falsehood ; so that upon all accounts, sincerity is true 
wisdom. 








—~p—- 
GOLIATH OF GATH. 

The following account of this Giant is extracted from 
Malcom’s Bible Dictionary. “ Goliath of Gath was 11 
feet and 4 inches in height ; his brazen helmet weighed 
15 lbs. his target or collar, affixed between his shoulders 
to defend his neck, about 30; his spear was 26 feet long, 
and weighed 58 lbs. its head weighing 38 ; his sword 4 ; 
his greaves on his legs 30; and his coat of mail 136! 
Making in all 223 lbs.” 

—~p— 
BIGOTRY. 

The orator of the Emerald Isle, in a speech at the 
meeting of the Catholics, thus personifies Bigotry :—She 
has no head, and cannot think—no heart, and cannot 
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feel'—When she moves, it is in wrath—when she pauses, 
it is amid ruin—her prayers are curses—her God is a 
demon—her communion is death—her vengeance is 
eternity—her decalogue is written in the blood of her 
victims—and if she stops for a moment in her infernal 
flight, it is upon a kindred rock, to whet her vulture fang 
for keener rapine, and replume her wing for a more san- 
guinary desolation. 
—~—- 
OUR PILGRIM FATHERS. 

Montgomery has beautifully described Columbus, 
while meditating on his great expedition, as gazing 
with eager expectation towards the new world which 
he hoped to discover— 

Lights of Heaven, he cried, 

Lead on! I go to win a glorious bride, 
By nature nursed beyond the jealous sea, 
Denied to ages, but betrothed to me. 

This bride our pilgrim fathers found on these unvisited 
shores. On her shady bowers no rude spoiler had in- 
truded. None of the corruptions of the old world had 
found their way into her bosom. She was worthy to 
be the bride of our forefathers, and to become the 
mother of a race of freemen 

——— 
MODESTY. 

A just and reasonable modesty, does not only recom- 
mend eloquence, but sets off every great talent which a 
man can be possessed of. It heightens all the virtues 
which it accompanies ; like the shades in painting, it raises 
and rounds every figure, and makes the colors more beau- 
tiful, though not so glaring as they would be without it. 
It is not only an ornament, but a guard to virtue. It is 
a quick and delicate feeling in the soul, which makes‘ 
her shrink from every thing that has danger in it.— 

—~p— 


DISCRETION. 

There are many shining qualities in the mind of 
man, but there are none so useful as discretion; it is 
this, indeed, which gives a value to all the rest, sets 
them at work in their proper times and places, and turns, 
them to the advantage of the person who is possessed 
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of them. Without it, learning is pedantry, and wit im- 
pertinence, virtue itself looks like weakness; the best 
parts Only qualify a man tobe more sprightly. in errors, 


and active to his own prejudice. 
— 


It was once said by Sir Thomas Overbury, that the 
man who has nothing to boast of but illustrious ances- 
tors, is like a potatoe—the only good thing belonging to 
him is under ground. 

A false friend is like a shadow on a dial ; it appears in 
clear weather, but vanishes as soon as that is cloudy. 

A rugged countenance oftey conceals the warmest 
heart; as the richest pearl sleeps in the roughest shell. 





NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


View of Ancient and Modern Egypt, with an outline of its Natural 
History. By Rev. Michael Russel, L. L. D. With a map and 
engravings: Being the twenty-third number of the Family Library. 
New-York. J. & J. Harper. 1 vol. 18mo. pp. 348. 


We have no hesitation in saying that we consider the work 
before us the most interesting of the serie@#composing the Family 
Library. In saying this we mean no disparagement to the others. 
We have more than once borne testimony to their merits, and we 
cordially join in the general commendation awarded them by the 
public press. The earlier numbers of the work met with a recep- 
tion favorable beyond a precedent, and each successive volume has 
contributed abundantly to extend its merited popularity. We are 
pleased to observe this popularity. It argues well for the public 
taste ; and shows that the appetite of the reading community for 
sound and useful knowledge has not been vitiated or destroyed by 
the deluge of trashy novels, that are issuing from the press in such 
an overwhelming torrent as sometimes almost makes us doubt the 
reality of the blessing conferred upon the world by the invention 
of printing. We mean then no disparagement to the others wher 
we say we find this one of the most interesting of the serics. 
There is something in the very subject of the present volume so 
admirably ealculated to afford enjoyment to a just and laudable 
curiosity, that the writer must have been totally devoid of ability 
who could fail to awaken unusual interest in his readers, or to im- 

to them a more‘than ordinary measure of entertainment and 
instruction. Here we lave food adapted to every class. To 
the antiquarian, for Egypt was the land of Antiquity when Greece 
was in her infancy, and Rome as yet unheard of. To the histo- 
rian, for besides her Ptolemies and her Pharaohs, her monuments 
are inscribed with the names of those who lived and acted when 

ery other history was fable. ‘To the philosopher, for this was a 

nd of sages when all the world besides was yet immersed in 
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barbarism, and to Egypt we still look for the origin of written lan- 
guage and of every useful art and science :—and to the divine 
especially, for here was the scene of many of the most interesting 
incidents recorded in Holy Writ; here Joseph received his bre- 
thren; this was the scene from which Moses led forth the Israelites 
to deliverance, and Pharaoh his mighty host to be overwhelmed in 
their a by the arm of the Lord. We had intended to say 
something of the plan of the present work and to recommend it to 
the attention of our readers, but we trust it is unnecessary. We 
will observe however that an additional interest has been conferred 
upon every thing connected with tian Literature, by the 
recent discovery of a key to the hieroglyphic system, that many 
important discoveries in the early history of Egypt have been 
made already, and that the distinguished intelligence and zeal of 
the individuals engaged in the pursuit, justify the belief that many 
more will be brought to light: nay, that innumerable monu- 
mental inscriptions that cover— 


“The tombs of monarchs to the clouds uppiled— 
Who perished while the eternal tombs remain”— 


which have been forso many ages a sealed book to the learned, 
will soon be made so plain that all who run may read. 
—=— 

The Mosaic History of the Creation of the World, illustrated by dis- 
coveries and experiments derived from the present enlightened state 
of science: with reflections tending to promote vital and — 
religion. By Thomas Wood, A. M. First American, from the 
second London Edition, revised and improved by the Rev. J. P. 
Durbin, A. M. Professor of Languages, Augusta College, 
Kentucky.—New- York.—Bangs & eElrath. 1 vol. 8vo. ' 
The improved and improving state of society, the changes 

wrought in the public mind by the widely diffused discoveries and 

demonstrations of science, and the high ground in opposition to 
the authenticity of revelation taken by modern skepticism, neology 
and false philosophy, call loudly for a work of a high character for 
scientific accuracy and research on the subject of the Mosaic his- 
tory of the creation. The question has often been asked by the 
well-meaning, although uninformed, Christian, will science stand 
by us and confirm revelation as she embowels the mountains, 
sweeps the atmosphere, dives into the abyss of the deep, and 
exhausts nature in her search for the principles of things? We 
answer, she will. ‘Star-eyed science” wanders not here.—Her 
testimony is loud and decisive. Mr. Wood has collected, from the 
various and extensive accumulations within his reach, a mass of 
interesting facts and deductions in relation to his t subject in 
its different views, and has arranged them in such a lively order 
that the attention is ever kept awake in the perusal, while the 
memory is stored with the great principles of wes and their 
recorded results. Professor Durbin has improved the English 

— with those new discoveries in science that have thrown 

dditional light on the subject since the publication of the work 

in England.” 
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LORRY. 


~<— 


I SEE THY POWER, ETERNAL GOD 


I see thy power, Eternal God! 
Engrav’d upon the dark blue sky ; 
The trees that on the mountains nod, 
Thy name in whispers sigh. 
The sun that rolis through burning space 
Shines to illume Thy temple’s dome, 
In all Thy varied works I trace 
Marks of Thy secret home. 


Thy dwelling is yon distant star, 
hat burns with scarce perceptive ray ; 
The comet is Thy flaming car, 
Careering on its way. 
I view Thee in the splendid arch, 
That shines upon the summer cloud 
I hear the footsteps of Thy march 
In the storm’s thunder loud. 


The lightning is Thine eye’s deep glance 
That looks upon the world below ; 
And when the northern streamers dance, 
Thine is the lustrous glow. 
The flaming night-arch shows Thy skill ; 
Thy breath impels the tempest’s roar, 
And as I learn Thy potent will, 
I tremble and adore. 


God! Thou art every where: I see 
Thy beauty in the deep-hued flower ; 
Thy strength is shown mysteriously 
In the dread earthquake’s power. 
I view thy varied hand in waves, 
That gently kiss the pebbled shore ; 
Or, rolling o’er their ocean graves, 
In wrathful anguish roar. 


The dark green pines that feel the breeze, 
Talk of Thee to the forest rill ; 

And tm Mears when they freczo 
Display Thy wisdom still. 

The birds:that raise the morning hymn, 
Feel, as they chant, an impulse proud ; 

They catch the fire of seraphim, 
And speak of Thee aloud. 


All fiature has a living voice, 

Thy wisdom and Thy praise to show, 
And as I hear Thy works rejoice, 

I feel my spirit glow. 
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But most, ayy oodness I admire, 
When I behold Thy sacred plan, 

That formed the soul of vital fire, 
And bade it live in man. 


Teach me, O God! Thy truth to know 

To see how vast thy wisdom flows ; 
Thy mercy to my spirit show, 

nd bid my soul repose. 

Illume the spark Thy hand has drawn 

From the deep realm where spirit breathes, 
And let it greet the kindling dawn 

Which heaven’s bright ray bequeathes. 


—~— 
STANZAS. 


BY REV. W. 0. PEABODY. 


I love the memory of that hour 
When first in youth I found thee; 
For infant beauty gently threw 
A morning freshness round thee ; 
A single star was rising then, 
With mild and lovely motion,. 
And scarce the zephyr’s gentle breath 
Went o’er the sleeping ocean. 


I love the memory of that hour— 
It wakes a pensive feeling, 

As when within the winding shell 
The playful winds are stealing ; 

It tells my heart of those bright years 
Ere ve went down in sorrow, 

When all the joys of yesterday 
Were painted on to-morrow. 


Where art thou now? Thy once loved flowers 
Their yellow leaves are twining, 

And bright and beautiful again 
That single star is shining ; 

But where art thou? The bended grass 
A dewy stone discloses, 

And love’s bright footsteps print the ground 
Where all our peace reposes. 


Farewell! my tears are not for thee, 
*T were weakness to deplore thee ; 

Or vainly mourn thine absence here, 
While angels half adore thee. 

bi days were few and quickly told; 

hy short and mournful story 
Hath ended like the morning star, 
That melts in deeper glory. 
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ELEGY ON BISHOP HEBER. 
BY REV. J. W. CUNNINGHAM. 
He fell not in climbing the icy steep 
Which ambition delights to scale ; 
For the deeda.of his arm not a widow shall weep, 
Or an orphan her father bewail ; 
It was not in piercing the mountain’s side, 
For the mine’s forbidden treasure ; 
Or in pushing his bark o’er the shallow tide 
Of bright but delusive pleasure. 
Here honor and interest woo’d him to rest, 
And spoke of the evils to eome ; 
And love clasp’d him close to her cowardly breast, 
And whispered the joys of his home ; 
But zeal for his Lord dissolved every chain 
By which we endeavored to bind him ; 
He paid every tear by tears back again, 
But cast all our wishes behind him. 


And he mounted the deck, and we saw him depart 
From our breezy and verdant shore ; 

And we left him, in sadness and sickness of heart, 
To think we aie ORO no more ; 

But he so the far coast of the sultry land, 
Where the sun never knows a cloud ; 

And he planted his foot on the burning strand, 
And his head at the altar he bowed : 


And his soul, by the solemn oath he bound, 
To live and to die for the Lord; 

The idol temples to strew on the ground, 
And to publish the life-giving ord ; 

And he preached it by day, and by dewy eve, 
And when night had darkened the plain. 

Ah! who shall the tale of his labors weave, 
And, so, give us our brother again ? 


He fell, as he conquered ;—a sorrowing crowd 
Of each people, and language, and tongue, 

Pressed sadly around his cold grave, and, aloud 
Their heart-broken obsequies sung : 

“Our brother has fallen :—and, low in the dust, 
Do his earthly relics slumber: 

But his spirit is gone to the land where the just 
Surround the ‘ white throne’ without number.” 


But his grave has a voice, and I hear it proclaim, 
“ Go forward, till day chases night ; 

Till all nations adore the unspeakable Name, 

. And the world’s one wide ocean of light ; 

Till our God is enthroned on Judah’s dark hills, 
And sheathes His all-conquering sword ; 

Till the desolate earth with His glory He fills, 
And all realms are the realins of the Lord.” 
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